THE GREAT STATE

For example, there is the plan of providing meals
at the public elementary school.    By that system
two immediate ends will be attained: first, the chil-
dren's food will be better in quality and in quantity,
and there will be economy by the cooking on a large
scale instead of the senseless waste of hundreds of
repeated operations;  secondly, the mothers will be
relieved of an appreciable amount of their present
serious overwork in the home.    School meals will
thus benefit the health of the mother as well as the
health of her child.   At first, perhaps, a charge will
be made for this food;  but when it is realised that
healthy children are a State asset, and that the
parents are the tax-payers, then it will soon be held
ridiculous that they should, as parents, pay them-
selves as citizens.    It will not be worth the bother
of book-keeping such a simple circulation of money.
The preventive   side   of  public-health adminis-
tration will get unlimited funds when it is realised,
as is rapidly happen ng that it costs less to prevent
disease than to cure it.   The recognition of this fact
will mean the more energet'c development of a
whole group of reforms which are already on the
statute-books of most civilised states.   The sweeping-
away of the slum areas has already been linked to
the beginning of a system of municipal housing and
town-planning;  which, in its train, is bringing the
possession of public land and the ousting of the
private landlord.    Again, considerations of public
health will be the utilitarian motive behind the
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